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PUNCH. 
PUNCH: OR, THE LONDON CHARIVARI. VOL. II. 


THE great success of this work, (which has now been 
continued upwards of twelve months,) is a strong indica- 
tion of the literary taste of the day. It may be regarded 
as “a straw thrown up, to see which way the wind blows ;” 
though, in characterising it as a straw, we only do justice 
to its lightness, which is, by no means, the only merit of 
Punch, in whose Charivari we trace an under-current of 
home-philosophy that may work wonders: the wit and 
— float like bubbles upon the surface, beneath which 

ie earnestness and truth. A vast deal of folly is perpe- 
trated in this wide world, which it would take even all the 
brooms made in the Borough, to flog out of offending 
Adam; but, such wholesome and well-tempered chastise- 
ment as is administered by Punch, will effect ten times 
more than can be accomplished by corporal punishment. 
Depend upon it, the smart of the body soon heals, and is 
forgotten ; but wounded conceit, and pride humbled by 
harmless satire, draw in their horns, shrink into their shells, 
and having tacitly confessed their folly, resolve to slide 
into better repute by amendment. We are no friends to 
corporal punishment, except where the intellect is brutal- 
ized; and accordingly, we approve of that clause in the 
Bill recently passed for the Protection of her Majesty’s 
person, which intimates flogging. Solomon may have had 
*“ his eye upon the corporal,” when he decreed a “ rod for 
the fool’s back ;” the wise man, we opine, spoke in meta- 
phor, though “the cat” may be a refinement of modern 
times. 





| 


In the “ Epilogue” to his second volume, Punch plumes | 
himself upon his success beyond public anticipation. Now, | when so fixed: in these essays, indeed, there is infinitely 


we agree with—‘ What a fine thing is success! ”—but we 
have a baton to break with him as to the cause of it, in 
this instance. His second volume is immeasurably superior 


to his first. His work, like its ennobling patronymic nec- | 


tar, has mellowed by standing: the ingredients are better 


proportioned—nothing predominates, and the result is the | 


perfection of admixture. Punch has called in choicer | 


“ spirits” than attended him at his outset: his sherbet, too, 
is better made—neither lemon nor sugar “ doth counter- 


| 


merit is always in om to difficulty, we award him 
our highest praise; for he has accomplished this portion of 
his duty in masterly style. 

If it be objected by some Sunday-school teacher, that 
Punch is slang, he may with truth rejoin that slang is the 
characteristic of the age. Boz has been dubbed in the 
Quarterly Review, Regius Professor of Slang: our first 
novelists have not disdained to enlist it into their half- 
guinea volumes; and somehow, flashy romance-writers 
have even garnished their trumpery distortions of fact and 
nature, with the gibbet and the “ last dying speech,” and 
thus earned the (dis)repute of the professorship of “ Gal- 
lus,” or Felon, Literature, Punch is far less redolent of the 
“ flash crib” than these pretenders to painting nature, who 
are never at home unless with the shattered beau and the 
frail amie, and the spawn of profligacy, tricked out with 
the tinsel of false sentiment; and who, after cramming 
themselves with the Newgate Calendar and the Universal 
Magazine, bad French and worse English, fatten upon the 
corruption of their readers, until success becomes more dis- 
graceful than failure. Punch has none of these literary (?) 
atrocities to answer for: he chastens the social vices, so 
as to amuse, and to a certain extent, instruct; whilst 
those who probe the filth of humanity, at best, earn but 
disgust. 

To pomt out the best hits in the 260 well-filled folios of 
this volume, is more than we can attempt; but we may 
particularise the pages of Q., as among the most sterling 
contributions, especially as they may be read and re-read, 


| a duplicate value of somewhat rare occurrence in works of 


this class: there is just causticity enough in these papers 
to fix the reader’s attention, and pleasantly to keep it there 


more than meets the eye; the painter is a master in his 
line: though his style and treatment may, at times, be 
considered severe, he is rich in fancy, and felicitous illus- 
tration. His pages have, unquestionably, done much to- 
wards establishing the popularity of Punch. Of an oppo- 
site class, i.e. in a light vein, are the “‘ Physiologies,” which 
are almost as literal as life itself: they are trifles, and the 
whipped cream of a grade of society, whose follies are fair 
game for the humourist: these sketches are smartly 


vail ;” and the aroma, or atmosphere of the wit, is refined. | drawn, yet not uncoloured. 
Punch has, doubtless, been immensely aided by contribu- | 


tors; but one of the elements, the main of his success, has 
been able editorship. Humourists, we know, are apt to 
run riot; and the bounds that divide wit from madness are 
not thinner than those which part it from indecency. The 
latter error—alike fatal to public and private reputation— 
Punch has never strayed into. His pride has been “ wit 
with indecency suppressed;” and we do not hesitate to 
add, that we hes read more grossness in a half-crown 
magazine than in Punch’s threepenny folio. Yet there is 
nothing like the dulness of morality in his mg, ot he is 
not deadly lively in his cups; he is neither the big drum 
of politics, nor the organ of sedition ; nor does he blow the 
blast of treason, nor play upon the pipe of misanthropy ; 
but he puffs away the cloud of care, and with his lively 
note, bids all men make the best of the bad, by staking 
little, and playing for much. We repeat that Punch, the 
editor, must have had some difficulty in keeping his rois- 
tering contributors within the bounds of propriety; and as 








The poetry of Punch occasionally soars beyond the praise 
of the passing hour. The Valentine to “‘ the Literary Gen- 
tlemen”’ we did not hesitate, on first reading, to compare 
with the verse of CuurcHixt, and we are not disposed to 
qualify this praise : it isa piece of withering satire, and by 
many degrees, the best of the Valentines. The burlesque 
songs are successful ridicule of the maudlin sentiment of 
the bread-and-butter school of pianoforte players. The 
city intelligence, commercial intelligence, and the imita- 
tions of the conventional style of the newspapers, are like- 
wise very successful. ‘“ Felons as they are, and Felons as 
they ought to be,” is a jest-and-earnest exposé of Jack 

rdism, and its sequence. ‘ Punch’s Theatre” is 
both clever and amusing, and written by a person who 
possesses a nice sense of the ridiculous, which is by no 
means rare in the noddles of contemporary playwrights. 

Notwithstanding these literary claims, much of Punch’s 
success is attributable to the genius and number of the 
Engravings in his come-and-read-me columns. The em- 
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bellishments are literally given in shoals, and are like 
hedge-hogs, all points: the drolleries are cut out in “ little 
stars,” so as to make every page a galaxy of fun. The 
title-page is a light and graceful design, without a smatch 
of the vulgar; indeed, we do not remember to have been 
so refined in representation : henceforth, he must rank as 
a classic ! 

With such strenuous exertions, we are not surprised at 
Punch having hitherto “ banded the ball to and fro,” with 
increasing success. Novelty will be his best policy: and, 
although every thing in the way of precept may have been 
said ages since, the reign of folly bids fair to last as long 
as the world goes round; and thus, Punch need never 
stand still for lack of material. 


THE CHINESE COLLECTION, 
HYDE PARK CORNER. 

A FEw evenings since, we paid a gas-light visit to this 
marvellous assemblage of “Ten Thousand Chinese 
Things ;” but, although we passed three hours in the 
inspection of its curiosities, we despair of giving the reader 
an accurate idea of their interest and variety. 

The entrance, in St. George's place, is of characteristic 
design, being copied from the model of a Chinese summer- 
house, in the collection. Through this structure you pass, 
by a plain vestibule, to the saloon wherein the articles are 
exhibited, which is a spacious apartment, 225 feet in 
length, by 50 in width. From the ceiling are suspended 
scores of immense lanterns, the inseparable characteristic 
of the Chinese, who, therefore, ought to be the most 
enlightened people on the face of the earth. Around the 
apartment, upon the numerous pillars and entablatures, 
are maxims to live by, a species of lip-wisdom, in which 
the Chinese are most prolific. These grave matters, 
interspersed with gay and flaunting silks, rich gilding, and 
innumerable paintings, make the entire scene a spectacle 
of dazzling splendour and impressive curiosity. 

The main feature of the exhibition is a series of groups 
of figures, natural size, representing the domestic life of 
China. Thus, we have a temple of idols, a council of 
mandarins; and Chinese priests, soldiers, men of letters, 
ladies of rank, tragedians, barbers, shoemakers, black- 
smiths, boatwomen, servants, &c.—in short, from the 
pavilion of high life, to the shop of the middle classes. 
These groups are very effective, and with the accessories, 
not of painted scenes, but of actual articles of furniture, 
&c. are as complete as the property-man, in his con- 
structive art, can make representations; only a spark of 
the Promethean fire being wanted to make them living 
realities. 

The visitor will be especially struck with a ‘two-story 
house, of the same size as seen in the streets of Canton; 
the lower part being fitted up and stocked as a retail 
china-shop, and affording a very correct representation of 
a similar establishment in China. Next is a silk-mercer’s 
shop, as seen in the streets of Canton, completely fur- 
nished ; this being more life-like than any thing else in the 
collection: here are the customers, the shopkeeper and his 
clerk, the gentleman with his pipe, and the beggar at the 
shop-door with his bamboo-sticks, annoying every one he 
meets till he is relieved by a trifle; for, of all the duns 
upon the earth, the Chinese are the most inveterate; they 

will even take your door off its hinges, if you do not pay 
their claims. 
%» The models and drawings of boats are very attractive ; 
for the Chinese are an amphibious people. Canton, with 





its 40,000 dwelling-bvats, eclipses London and the 
Thames, in the days of Taylor, the water-poet; and the 
dexterity of the Chinese in managing these boats, entitles 


The costumes, as might be expected, are sumptuously 
wrought, and more to be admired for the patterns and 
richness of the material than their forms. There is little 
picturesqueness in their draperies, and less elegance of 
cut; a Chinaman in sackcloth, in the latter respect, 
resembling his fellow in robes of state, which are a sort of 
“ petticoat government.” In embroidery, the Chinese 
are, perhaps, unrivalled; and the elaborate designs on 
their China-ware prove them to possess considerable 
knowledge of the powers of combination of forms; their 
acquaintance with perspective, light, and shade is another 
matter. A glass case filled with shoes, for little and large 
feet, will excite much curiosity. Various patterns of silks, 
of most brilliant colours, remind us that the Chinese not 
only keep the best tea, but the finest-coloured silks, for 
themselves. But there are specimens of all the domestic 
arts and manufactures, too numerous for notice here: the 
Chinese carpentev’s tools, hy the way, differ from those of 
our own operatives, more in rudeness than in actual form 
and mode of use; in which respects they resemble those of 
the Egyptians. The furniture, too, is mostly of graceful 
form, and would suit any parlour or drawing-room in our 
“ great metropolis.” 

The China-ware is very recherché ; but is more inter- 
esting for its explanation of the uses of certain vessels than 
for novelty of shape or embellishment. To many persons, 
a shop filled with foreign porcelain, affords endless con- 
jectures as to the purposes of different articles, by which 
ignorance the inventors are often robbed of half the credit 
due to their ingenuity. 

The specimens in natural history are well arranged: the 
flowers, birds, and insects, are very superb; the shells and 
minerals of brilliant and many-hued varieties: a wag at 
our elbow hints that quartz must be more abundant in 
China than elsewhere, considering the “ugly mugs” of 
the people. 

The modes of cultivating tea, silk, and rice are pic- 
torially shown. Hence, the exhibition will be very attractive 
to the gentle sex; and as a consequence, very gratifying 
to visitors of a stronger growth. 

This collection, which, in its truly intellectual character, 
rises far above a vulgar wonder of the day, has been 
formed by Mr. Dunn, an American gentleman, during a 
residence of eleven years in China. It has been exhibited 
to many admiring thousands in Philadelphia; and, we 
predict, will be equally attractive in this country. But, 
we repeat: “it is to the unique character of the collection, 
i. e. as a whole, that we are anxious to point the reader’s 
attention, presenting as it does, a perfect picture of the 
genius, government, history, literature, agriculture, arts, 
trades, manners, customs, and social life, of the people of 
the Celestial Empire.” 





COLLIERS AND COLLIERIES. 
(From the “ Quarterly” Review of the late Parliamentary 
Inquiry.) 

Ir is essential, before we attempt a rapid sketch of the 
lives of the hewers of coal, that the reader should establish in 
his own mind some standard by which to test their actual 
condition; for a very unjust estimate will be formed if he 
forgets to divide what is from what is not essential to their 
lot. Each and every profession and calling has its dangers, 
which are peculiar to it, and to a certain degree inseparable 
from it; and hence the comparison must not be made between 
one class and another, so much as between what each class is, 
and what it ought to be. 

There are many states more deadly than that of the miner, 
and very many where the amount of poverty and suffering is 
at least equal, if not greater. The army, in the discharge of 





them to rank as the best fresh-water sailors m the world. 





its ennobling duties at home and abroad, exhibits a greater 
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mortality. Many sections of our artisans and manufacturers 
are in these respects fully as deeply smitten—luxury and 
pampering send as many to the workhouse as privation and 
want. In the economy of the universe, life seems of infinitely 
small account, as compared with duties discharged: these 
have no direct reference to time, but to that duration of 
which time is but a fragment; these are as compatible with 
fewness of years as with length of days—and the award is 
pronounced to be not more for him who has toiled the whole 

: day in the moral vineyard, than for them who had the oppor- 
tunity of labouring but one hour. The simple test of each 
man’s condition is, whether he has all that is requisite for the 
due discharge of his duties in the sphere in which his lot is 
cast. ‘ Are his moral and physical energies duly fostered and 
directed ? or are they abused and clouded by the insatiable 
avarice of those who employ him, crushed by their power, or 
converted from a service of freedom to slavery?’ Let us take 
this criterion, and judge. 

The moment that a new colliery is to be won, (i. e. estab- 
lished,) the face of the country is changed—numerous ugly 
cottages spring up like a crop of mushrooms—long rows of 
waggons, laden with ill-assorted furniture, are seen approach- 
ing, and with them the pitmeu and their families. This is the 
signal fur the departure of the gentry, unless they are content 
to remain amidst ‘ the off-scouring of a peculiar, a mischiev- 
ous, and unlettered race,’ to see their district assume a funereal 
colour—‘ black with dense volumes of rolling smoke,’ and 
echoing with the clatter of eudless strings of coal-waggons. 

Thus, morally and physically insulated, the collier becomes 
gregarious and clannish, and is rarely seen by any save those 
who traffic with him. A stranger, to obtain a view, must go 
for the express purpose, and at some hour either before they 
descend or when they emerge from the pit, when he cannot 
fail to be struck with the gaunt and sinewy form, the black 
grisly aspect, and peculiar costume of this singular race, who 
stalk across the fields, clothed in a short jacket and trousers 
of flannel, with a candle stuck in the hat, and a pipe in the 
mouth. 

A more intimate knowledge of his peculiarities is a difficult 
task, requiring much tact and a circuitous approach. ‘A 
prominent feature of his character, is deep-rooted suspicion 
of his employer—his master (he thinks) can have no desire to 
benefit him :’ a trait which has arisen from the practice of the 
proprietor rarely being the worker of the mine; while the 
lessee has little interest in common with the men beyond the 
bond by which he is to obtain the most return of labour for 
the least expenditure. The lessee contracts with the ‘ butty’ 
or viewer to bring up the coal ; and he and his ‘ doggey * hire 
the gang of pitmen, furnish them with tools, pay their wages, 

f and superintend their work. 

The entrance to most mines is by means of a well or shaft, 
varying in diameter from seven to fifteen feet, the sides of 
which ought to be, and generally are, lined with wood, iron, 
or brick-work, for a certain extent.. They are of amazing 
depths in the region of the Tyne—and comparatively shallow 
in Staffordshire and Yorkshire. The shaft of Monkwearmouth 
Colliery would contain the Monument eight times piled on 
itself. Up and down this shaft the men are daily sent by 
means of machinery; each journey averaging from two to 
three minutes in the profound mine just mentioned ; while in 
shallower shafts, of 600 feet, about a hundred men can be let 
down in one hour. The sensations in a similar attempt by a 
stranger are described as awful. The motion as the ‘skip’ (or 
basket of four) descends, is not in itself disagreeable—the 
light diminishing gradually until there is total darkness: 
when arrived at the bottom, ‘ all that could be seen of the 
heavens up the shaft seemed to be of the size of a sugar- 
basin’— and this in a comparatively shallow mine. And now 
a new world is opened :—there are roads branching out for 
miles in every direction, some straight, broad, and even, 
others undulating and steep, others narrow, propped by huge 
pillars; the whole illuminated, and exhibiting black, big- 





* This is a sobriquet given to the foreman, by a race who 
are individually better known to each other by similar appel- 
lations than by their proper names. 














boned figures, half-naked, working amid the clatter of car- 
riages, the incessant muvements of horses, the rapid pace 
of hurriers, the roar of furnaces, and the groaning and 
planging of steam-engines. Perhaps in no community is 
there such an amount of restless and violent muscular ac- 
tivity—and it is literally incessant ; for though the main body 


of workers ascend daily, still the economy of the mine requires , 


coustant superintendence on the spot. The community con- 
sists of men and boys—and, in some, of women—horses, and 
asses. Rats and mice find their way in the provender; and 
cats are brought down to keep these in check. The cricket 
is chirping every where; the midge, and sundry varieties of 
insects, are found. The chief, if not the sole, of the vegetable 
tribes, are fungi, such as mushrooms, which multiply near 
the manure. 

The temperature of these regions is always warm, and in 
many mines oppressively hot, so that, even when there is no 
particular exertion, abundant perspiration flows from the 
bedy: this accounts for the nudity of the miner; who, how- 
ever, in well-ventilated mines, is very sensible of the changes 
in the atmosphere above-ground. There is great variety in 
the accommodations, and we request the reader to bear this 
constantly in his mind. Where the seam of coal is large, as 
in Staffordshire, the underground works are such as to afford 
every facility of movement and posture; while, in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, one of the sub-commissioners describes 
his exploration of some of the passages in words betokening a 
very lively reminiscence of his journey :—‘ I had to creep on 
my hands and knees the whole distanee, the height being 
barely 20 inches, and then I went still lower on my breast, 
and crawled like a turtle to get up to the headings.’ In 
others, Mr. Seriven was ‘ hurried,’ é. e. pushed, by a miner, 
on a flat board mounted on four wheels, or in a corve (i. e. 
basket) ‘ with his head hanging out over the back, and his 
legs over the front, in momentary anticipation of being scalped 
by the roof, or of meeting with a broken head from a pendent 
rock.’ These passages are of great length ; for, ‘ at the Booth 
Pit (he says) I walked, rode, and crept 1800 yards to one of 
the nearest faces.’ In many pits the drainage is bad, so that 
the men work in water—which in some is brackish—and in 
the Monkwearmouth Colliery produces boils on the skin of 
freshmen. There is, or ought to be, a most careful system of 
ventilation, otherwise the whole community are in imminent 
peril ; and this is effected by means of another shaft placed 
within a short distance of the first, and connected with it by 
a passage, in shallow mines; or by dividing the longer shaft 
of the deeper ones into two or three perpendicular segments, 
and keeping up a large fire in one, so that the rarefied air in 
this sucks up the colder air which descends the others, and is 
made by means of doors to go into every part of the mine 
before it makes its exit. Thus the noxious gases— carbonic 
acid, or ‘ choke damp’—and the carburetted hydrogen or 
wild-fire—‘ fire-damp,’ ‘sulphur’—are diluted and carried 
off. The generation of these gases is, in the northern mines, 
incessant and rapid, so that one ventilating door neglected 
for five minutes is sufficient to cause an explosion. Such is 
the habitation for twelve hours of each day—therefore, for 
half the years of his life—of the miner. Every thing is 
adverse to him. His own ignorance and vice—too often the 
avarice of his employer—the light—which in winter is dark- 
ness to him from Sunday to Sunday—earth, air, fire, and 
water combine, and are ready to burst the chains which art 
has forged for them, and overwhelm him in the twinkling of 
an eye. 





AMERICAN VIEW OF THE WEALTH OF 
ENGLAND. 


Ir is a common error in this country to imagine that 
the riches of England are derived from, and dependent 
upon, her commerce ; and the influence of this great mis- 
take is shown in the many wild suppositions that have: 
been hazarded, touching the effect of our commercial and 
financial difficulties upon the financial and political con- 
dition of this wonderful little island. The truth is, that 
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the merchants of England, with all their great capital and 
vast extent of operations, hold but a very small portion of 
the riches existing in the country; and this truth can be 
made apparent by a very few simple considerations. Look 
at the squirearchy, for instance; the thousands and thou- 
sands of country gentlemen, with their comfortable incomes 
of three, or five, or ten thousand pounds per annum, de- 
rived exclusively from the soil, and the enormous fortunes 
of the nobility. Estimate, if it can be estimated, the im- 
mense amount of treasure in the country, existing in the 
form of plate and jewels. Why, at a single dinner given 
in London on the 18th of June, gold and silver plate, to 
the value of a million and a half of dollars, was exhibited 
at once, all the property of one individual—the Duke of 
Wellington. That celebrated weer could have re- 
lieved from their difficulties all three of the great American 
houses which have been compelled to stop, simply by 
turning over to them his dishes and tureens, and vases 
and candelabra, without diminishing his income a farthing; 
and there are fifty noble ladies in London, any one of 
whom might have put the Messrs. Brown and Co. in 
ample funds for all emergencies, merely by making them 
a present of her diamonds. Without taking the Crown 
jewels into the account, it is no doubt susceptible of 
proof that in London alone there are gold and silver plate 
and jewels to the amount of two hundred millions of 
dollars: and it must be remembered that mighty as is 
London, the wealth of the kingdom in wrought gold and 
silver is very far from being centered there. An immense 
quantity of it is scattered among the castles and country- 
seats of the nobility, such as Alnwick Castle, Blenheim, 
Chatsworth, Woburn Abbey, Belvoir, Bowood, and a 
hundred others, and among the lovely mansions of the 
country gentlemen, with which the whole island is dotted 
in thousands. Then think of the libraries and galleries— 
the immense and almost priceless collections of pictures 
and statues, and other costly works of art, in which no 
country in the world is richer. Why the whole mercantile 
wealth of England is but an item in her riches—a mere 
item of comparatively trifling magnitude. The non-pay- 
ment of our debt, if it were not paid, which thank Heaven 
it soon will be, so far from inflicting a mortal blow on the 
prosperity of the kingdom, would never be felt or thought 
of, except as a hardy theme for sarcasm, now and then, 
directed against republican honesty and honour. The 
fortune of the Duke of Bedford, or Northumberland, or 
Devonshire, would clear off the whole of it, and nobody 
but his grace be a farthing the poorer. — New York 
Spectator. 





CHARACTER OF 
THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 
(From Maxwell's Life of his Grace.) 

THE professional character of him whose military command, 
commencing at Assaye, and concluding at Waterloo, embraced 
such opposite services and scenes, shall now be briefly and 
impartially considered. 

The time, however, has yet to come when that character 
shall be correctly estimated. When party prejudices have 
died away—petty jealousies subsided—the grave received its 
honoured tenant—and, in Ossian’s words, “ the gray stone 
rests above the chief,”—then, and not till then, will public 
opinion be dispassionately exercised, and justice awarded to 
the greatest man whom England has produced. 

In a double view Wellington's character is to be examined ; 
for two epochs of a long life were devoted, and almost exclu- 
sively, to very opposite pursuits—war and politics. The 
history of one epoch we have completed ; and as the memoirs 
of the second are reserved for a future duty, we will simply 
content ourselves with observing, that as a politician, many 





have been abler, but none honester, than the Duke of Wel- 
lington. 

The intrinsic value of a soldier’s charactcr must not be 
tested by merely what he has done, but by the circumstances 
under which his exploits have been achieved. What was the 
opening of Wellington’s Peninsular career? He debarked 
with an army, not 10,000 strong, to operate against an able 
General,* commanding five and twenty thousand disposable 
soldiers, and at a period immediately subsequent to disastrous 
campaigns, in which the qualities of British soldiers had been 
unjustly depreciated, while those of their opponents acquired, 
by admirable discipline, and consequent success, a reputation 
amounting to invincibility.t 

That delusion Wellington’s first victories dispelled. Was 
he then cordially supported by his allies, and liberally sus- 
tained by his friends?—No: abroad and at home he was 
harassed by the suspicions of oue party, and paralysed by 
the misconduct of the other ; and, while an object of deadly 
jealousy to the imbeciles with whom he was obliged to act, 
whose errors he was forced to remedy, whose madness he 
was expected to control, the keenest shaft reached him from 
that country to which he should have looked confidently for 
support ; and in England, while goaded out of doors by the 
rabid outpourings of unwashed demagogues, within the walls 
of St. Stephen’s he was exposed to the baser attacks of dis- 
honest statesmen, who, to attain an unworthy end, would 
have blasted the hopes of Britain, and left Europe at the 
mercy of a man whose ambition the extent of a world could 
not satisfy. 

As a great commander, the amount of Wellington’s repu- 
tation depends upon a simple question:—Was he the first or 
second of his age? 

That he was less vast in his designs, less daring in exe- 
cution, neither so rapid nor so original a commander as 
Napoleon, must be admitted, and being later in the field of 
glory, it is to be presumed that he learned something of 
the art from that greatest of all masters; yet something 
besides the difference of genius must be allowed for the 
difference of situation; Napoleon was never, even in his 
first campaign of Italy, so harassed by the French, as 
Wellington was by the English, Spanish, and Portuguese 
Governments. Their systems of war were, however, alike 
in principle; their operations being necessarily modified 
by their different political positions. Great bodily exertion, 
unceasing watchfulness, exact combinations to protect their 
flanks and communications, without scattering their forces,— 
these were common to both. In defence firm, cool, endur- 
ing; in attack, fierce and obstinate; dariug, when daring 
was politic; but always operating by the flanks in preference 
to the front: in these things they were alike; but, in fol- 
lowing up a victory, the English general fell short of the 
French emperor. The battle of Wellington was the stroke 
of a battering-ram—down went the wall in ruins. The battle 
of Napoleon was the swell and dash of a mighty wave, before 
which the barrier yielded, and the roaring flood poured 
onwards, covering all. § 

It has been objected to the Duke of Wellington’s character 
as a great man, that he was constitutionally cold and im- 
passable—stern in the exaction of duty—careless in reward- 
ing merit—the end his mighty object—the means a matter of 
indifference. That charge is false; and had the publication 





* Junot, Duke of Abrantes. 

+t “ He, Napoleon, thus made his troops, not invincible 
indeed—nature had put a bar to that in the character of the 
British soldier—but so terrible and sure in war, that the 
number and greatness of their exploits surpassed those of all 
other nations—the Romans not excepted, if regard be had 
to the shortness of the period—nor the Macedoniaus, if the 
quality of their opponents be considered.”—Napier. 

¢t “ An English commander must not trust his fortune. 
He dare not risk much, however conscious he may be of per- 
sonal resources, when one disaster will be his ruin at home. 
His measures must, therefore, be subordinate to this primary 
consideration.” —Ibi 

§ Ibid. 
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of his extensive correspondence possessed no other value, it 
would have proved in an hundred instances, that misfortune 
obtained his sympathy, and the widow and orphan met fre- 
quently in him a warm and an eloquent supporter. 

That his firmness approached severity, may be imputed 
rather to the circumstances under which he acted at the 
moment, than to.any natural harshness of disposition. Had 
he not possessef the sternest determination, the conflicting 
elements of which his army was composed could neither have 
been reduced to order, nor could their discipline have been 
maintained. To restrain military licence, to assure the de- 
linquent that his offences would be punished, examples were 
necessarily made; and their salutary effects were best evi- 
denced by the fact, that the conduct of the allied army was as 
remarkable for peaceable demeanour in cantonments as it 
was for its heroism and efficiency in the field. 

To form a great general, mental and physical qualities 
are essential; and with both Wellington was largely gifted. 
In the vigour of manhood, few were better fitted to endure 
privations and fatigue. An economist in time, the space 
allotted for personal indulgence was brief—his hours for 
repose were limited—his meals were simple and rapidly 
despatched—and hence the greater portion of his time was 
passed in the saddle or bureau ; and no hospital or canton- 
ment escaped his visits, nor did a letter or report remain 
unanswered. 

In his manner and address, the Dnke was always frank, 
and, when he pleased, dignified and graceful. Easy of access, 
the soldier’s complaint was as attentively listened to as the 
remonstrance of the general. If a favour were required, it 
was promptly granted, or as decisively refused; and on the 
merits of a statement, when once a decision was made, influ- 
ence would be used in vain, and entreaty pass unheeded. 

In personal simplicity the Duke’s costume was in keeping 
with his character. He despised every thing like parade, 
and, excepting when their services were necessary, dispensed 
with the attendance of his staff. Nothing cvuld be more 
striking than the plainness of his appearance in public, 
when contrasted with the general frippery and parade of his 
opponents; and the peasantry could scarcely be persuaded 
that the unpretending personage who courteously listened to 
their story, or returned a passing salute, was that great cap- 
tain whom vonquest had attended from the Tagus to the Seine. 

In estimating the military talents of Napoleon and Wel- 
lington—for to compare either with any other commander 
of the age would be absurd—to the former, a superiority 
has been generally conceded for the decision with which he 
followed up a defeat, and the important consequences which 
always were attendant upon his victories. Both were ad- 
mitted to have possessed an inimitable skill in handling 
masses of men, with the same facility that ordinary com- 
manders directed the movements of a brigade. Their com- 
binations were beautiful—their conceptions grand — they 
were not the laboured efforts of military art, but the out- 
breakings of military genius—formed in a moment—executed 
as rapidly — changed, should circumstances require, and 
adapted to meet the emergency that might arise. If Wel- 
lington did not push his victories to grand results, let us 
anquire the causes; and when Napoleon's military impro- 
visation is declared unequalled, let us see how far Wellington’s 
was behind. 

The circumstances under which these two great com- 
manders conducted their campaigns were different; for 
Napoleon had never Wellington's difficulties to contend 
with. The former was a free agent. His battles were 
delivered to clear away obstacles that impeded an advance, 
while Wellington’s were generally received to enable him 
to maintain a position in the country. Napoleon, when 
victorious, had always the means in hand to push his 
success, and secure the fruits of conquest. Wellington’s 
battles were frequently defensive; and the heavy. repulses 
which masterly combinations enabled him to inflict, were 
unadorned with the trophies which accompany a bold ad- 
vance; and often his most brilliant fields were followed 
by regressive movements, which always follow a defeat, and 
rarely attend on victory. 





That Wellington possessed within himself the rapid re- 
sources and daring confidence which mark a great com- 
mander, his conduct when placed in dangerous positions, or 
at the crisis of a doubtful day, will best establish.* What 
operations could be more masterly than his retreat across the 
Tagus,t or his advance towards the Douro? What act more 
daring than to hold the height of Guinaldo with two weak 
divisions, within cannon-shot of an army strong enough, not 
to defeat, but annihilate him? Look at the sudden ruin in- 
flicted on Marmont at Salamanca! The seizure of Arinez.t 
Follow the footsteps of the Peninsular Army from Rolica to 
Toulouse. Commence his history at Assaye, and close it on 
the night of Waterloo, Test his military character by his 
acts—let him then dispute the palm with Napoleon—and who 
will pronounce him second to any general of the age? 

In the prime of manhood, Wellington’s appearance indi- 
cated both activity and strength. In height he was nearly 
5 feet 10 inches; his shoulders were broad, his chest ex- 
pansive, his arms long; the hand large, but well formed ; 
the wrist unusually bony ; the whole frame-work eviucing a 
capability of enduring the extremity of fatigue. The keen 
gray eyes were brilliant, and his sight remarkably acute. 
His face was long, the features striking ; the nose aquiline ; 
the brow open and developed ; and “ the lower portion of 
the face contradicting, in a singular manner, the stern and 
almost iron expression of all above the mouth.” 

The general expression of the Duke’s face was cheerful. 
In, probably, the most trying moment of his career, when 
the failure of the attack on the great breach at Badajoz 
was communicated, he was observed to be “ pale, but per- 
fectly collected.” In the hour of his triumph, when he had 
ascertained the extent of his conquest, and found that the 
laurels of Salamanca were added to his wreath, the admirable 
historian of his wars § thus describes him as he stood :—‘ I 
saw him late in the evening of that great day, when the 
advancing flashes of cannon and musketry, stretching as far 
as the eye could command, showed in the darkness how well 
the field was won; he was alone—the flush of victory was 
on his,brow, and his eyes were eager and watchful, but his 
voice was ¢alm, and even gentle. More than the rival of 
Marlborough, since he had defeated greater warriors than 
Marlborough ever encountered, with a prescient pride he 
seemed only to accept this glory as an earnest of greater 
things.” 

What he is now, the portrait taken especially for this work 
will faithfully depict. 

Seventy-one winters have shed their snows upon his ho- 
noured head, and those iron nerves which war and climate 
could not shake, have felt the hand of Time, and owned his 
power—but though the frame has yielded, the mind retains 
its vigour, and the heart beats firmly as it once did upon the 
battle-field. Like the oak of that proud ship which bore the 
flag of Nelson, decay is traced upon the surface, but the core 
remains intact. True to his country, that voice which turned 
“the heady fight” to victory, still gives its fearless counsels 
in the senate, uninfluenced by party predilection, and reck- 
less whether its honest sentiments accord with popular opi- 
nion, or provoke the clamour of the crowd. 

When a century shall have passed away—when beauty 
fades into kindred dust, statesmen are forgotten, the rotten- 
ness of demagogues is exposed, and a new generation wonders 
only how a past one could be fooled—in the page of England’s 











* “ As for the Englishman’s hardiness and enterprise, bear 
witness the passage of the Douro at Oporto, the capture of 
Ciudad Rodrigo, the storming of Badajoz, the surprise of 
the forts at Marabete, the march to Vittoria, the passage of 
the Bidassoa, the victory of the Nivelle, the passuge of the 
Adour below Bayonne, the fight of Orthez, the crowning 
battle of Toulouse! To say that he committed faults is only 
to say that he made war ; but to deny him the qualities of a 
great commander is to rail against the clear mid-day sun for 
want of light. How few of his combinations failed! How 
many battles he fought, victorious in all! — Napier. 

+ By the bridge of Orzobispo. 


t At Vittoria. § Colonel Napier. 
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——— ————— ————— —= 
ahaa one name will stand out in bold relief—and one con- 
senting voice pronounce—that the greatest soldier Britain 
had produced, was Arthur, Duke of Wellington. 


EMIGRATION TO GREECE. 

* GREECE,” says Mr. Strong, in his Statistical Description 
of that country, just published, “ could easily find room for 
five millions of inhabitants, and furnish food for them all. 
Settlers would not have to encounter such difficulties as meet 
them in North America, of clearing the ground by incal- 
culable labour, felling tree by tree, and then digging out the 








roots; but on the first day of their arrival in Greece, by 
setting fire to the shrubs and bushes, they could clear at 
much land as they require, and commence ploughing the nex 
morning. The only beasts of prey they would find would be 
the harmless jackals, which, at the utmost, might make a 
midnight attempt on their poultry. Lastly, they would find 
every facility afforded them by the government. All reli- 
gions are freely tolerated ; and foreign colonists, coming to 
Greece with the intention of purchasing land and establishing 
themselves in the kingdom, enjoy the privilege of importing 
free of duty.” i 





AFGHAUNISTAN—PRO AND CON. 


KYBER PASS. 


My song a mournful muse invokes : 

Pale, bleeding, o’er the vale she stands, 
Wildly waving forth her hands, 

Where Kyber, from his snow-clad rocks, 

Poured down his fierce, insatiate bands, 

To bathe their keen, deceitful brands 

In blood that looks to heaven, and smokes 
For vengeance on their cursed lands, 


The troop has reached the fatal vale— 

Slowly the lengthening lines ascend ;— 
The crags in horrid tumult bend ;— 

Each eye is fixed—each cheek is pale ; 
For, rising like a fitful gale, 

A thousand echoing voices blend— 
The heralds of a dreadful tale! 


Gleaming athwart the firmament, 

Like fiends by frenzied Murder sent, 
Wild figures blot the sky ; 

While one dire havoc, deeply pent, 

Ten thousand bosoms’ element 
Bursts like a flood on high ; 

And they who dare, and they who fly, 

In one wide waste of death are blent, — 
Unburied there to lie. 


The horseman rears his battle blade ; 
Secure the vengeful foemen crowd : 
High, hanging like a thunder-cloud, 
He falls—nor asks-for aid. 
The startled steed defiance neighs,— 
Son of the desert! think not now 
Thy freely-tossing mane will flow, 
As in the pride of other days, 
O’er half a nation low; 


When sandy plain and sunny slope 
Beheld thee rise, the Arab’s hope, 
Where Carmel’s rocky mountain smiled 
Upon thy birth, proud desert child ; 
High towers his head—quick heaves his breath— 
The sun, like lightning, gilds his mane— 
It ne’er will see it float again— 
He sinks—the majesty of death ! 
Swift from the musket’s deadly throat 
The winged wanderer flies : 
The mountain chieftain’s wild war-note 
Throbs on his tongue, and dies. 
With streaming robe, and grasping hands, 
A thousand feet beneath his bands 
The bleeding wretch is driven ; 
While coloured shawl, and cuftan rent, 
Wave far along the dread «escent, 
Prone froth the verge of heaven. 
In vain, ulas!- devoted brave,’ 
Firm as the rock that marks your grave, 
In crowded rank ye stand ; 
One effort more—one thought of home— 
A prayer to heaven—then bid your hand, 
With dying grasp; and-dripping brand, 
Carve o’er your bloody tomb— 
“ The glory of an injured land 
In Vengeance yet will come !” 








CRUSH THE AFGHAUN! 


Crusu the Afghaun! Why does he dare 
To claim man’s birth-right and be free ? al 
Go, slay him in his mountain lair, : 
Go, teach him magnanimity. 
Tell him about your gentle creed, 
Good-will and peace to wildest horde, 
And preach it while his heart shall bleed, 
Revenge the grace that plunged your sword. 


What is he, the bold Moslem thief, 
Rude Gheber, Bhuddist, blind Hindu? 
All but your orthodox belief 
He dares to have :—wants freedom too! 
Lifts he his sword ’gainst British wrong? 
Plucks he the lion by the mane ? 
The rebel! Is not Britain strong? 
Sweep forth his race froin hill and plain ! 


Go, crush the Afghaun! Ask him why 
He, dog! prefers his will to yours? 
Full many a slave, ’neath ev’ry sky, 
Your mighty Helotry endures; 
Toils to fill your cheating coffers, 
Your bondage feels, nor dares to sigh ; 
Whoare Afghauns? Crush the scoffers, 
They dare refuse !—Then let them die. 


Pomp of empire, blood-cemented ! 
—Witness ye orphans’, widows’ tears ; 
Strife by treachery fomented, 
Proud conquests of a thousand years ; 
Can the mountain jackals tarnish 
All your glorious long array? 
Christian love is glozing varnish, 
Shout out Revenge !—like Christians slay. 





Kind,—you wished to ease the burden 
Which Freedom’s independence gave ; 
He, for bonds of steel and hurden, 
Took all the promises you gave. 
Stiff-necked! not to trust you better, 
Freedom,—a free man loves to be, 
He broke your pious Christian fetter, 
And you denounced, for tyranny. 


So, crush the Afghaun! now be bruited 
Throughout your realm,—with noble port, 
Magnanimously spurred and booted, 
Ride down his childrén—spoil their sport. 
Strew bones tv bleach, and skulls to whiten, 
In every gorge round Afghaun’s throne ; 
And, your triumphant march to heighten, 
Be careful that they're not your own. 
Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine: July. J. A.O. 
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.and “afterwards, occasionally, his nephew Athelwald.” 
* Some e 
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Hew Books, 
A TOPOGRAPHICAL HISTORY OF SURREY. 
BRAYLEY, F.S.A. 
(Concluded from page 45.) 
Tue description of Guildford Castle occupies no fewer 
than ten pages, although only the keep-tower remains. 
The details are closely circumstantial ; and they correct 
the commonly received inferences that “ this was one of 


the identical palaces and castles of the earliest Saxon 
kings ;”—that “ Alfred the Great sometimes dwelt here,”— 


BY E. W. 


gious trifling of the author of these inferences, 
Mr. Edward King, is also exposed in a note: this is 
important, for Mr. King’s paper in the Archaologia has 
been regarded too highly as authority on the age of ancient 
castles. Mr. Brayley handles the matter in a plain, 
straightforward manner, and considers the castle to be not 
earlier than the end of the eleventh century. The whole 
account is satisfactory; though, probably, a paragraph 
might have been added on the picturesqueness of the keep- 
tower, one of the popular antiquities of the county. This 
species of writing is highly desirable in the history and 
survey of a county; and it is to be regretted that anti- 
quarian topographers are too often so absorbed in the 
interest of the past as to overlook the attractiveness of the 
present. 

But, we willingly pass on to a memoir of one of the 
worthies of Surrey—Archbishop Abbot, the founder of the 
noble Hospital at Guildford: though the length of the 
biography and details will compel us to abridge them :— 

“ This prelate was born at Guildford, on the 29th of Octo- 
ber, 1562: he was the second of the six sons of Maurice Abbot, 
a cloth-worker, and Alice (Marsh) his wife, whom he had 
married in this town. His father, according to Fuller, ‘ suf- 
fered for his steadiness in the Protestant religion, through the 
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means of Dr. Story, who was a great persecutor of such per- 
sons in the reign of Queen Mary ; and, indeed, had Story been 
a Bonner, Alice for her zeal had suffered martyrdom.’ 

“ Aubrey states that he was born at the first house over the 
bridge in St. Nicholas’s parish, which, in 1692, was ‘ a public- 
house, known by the sign of the T’hree Mariners. His mother, 
when she was with child of him, dreamt that if she could eat 
a jack or pike, her son in her womb would be a great man. 
Upon this she was indefatigable to satisfy her longing, as well 
as her dream. She first inquired out for this fish ; but acci- 
dentally taking up some of the river water (that runs close by 
the house) in a pail, she took up the much-desired banquet, 
dressed it, and devoured it almost all. This odd affair made 
no small noise in the neighbourhood, and the curiosity of it 
made several people of quality offer themselves to be sponsors 
at the baptismal fount,’ when the child was christened ; and 
this the poverty of the parents joyfully. accepted. Such is the 
local tradition relative to the birth-of the future archbishop 
of Canterbury, which Aubrey relates on the testimony of ‘ the 
minister, and several of the.most sober inhabitants of the 
place.’ 

“ In 1619, the archbishop founded his hospital at Guildford. 
It has been asserted, that this work of charity was designed 
as an atonement for an accidental homicide which he com- 
mitted ;—but this is a mistake; for the latter unfortunate 
occurrence took place about two years after the foundation. 
Being on a visit to Lord Zouch at Bramshill park, in Berk- 
shire, and riding out in the park, July 24th, 1621, his 
lordship, who was with him, asked hifm to try if he could not 
hit a deer with a shaft from a cross-bow. He complied, and 
let fly a barbed arrow; when Peter Hawkins, a park-keeper, 
riding carelessly between the archbishop and the deer, was 
struck in the fleshy part of his arm; and a large artery being 
wounded, the man bled to death. Abbot gave a pension of 
twenty pounds, annually, to the widow of the deceased ; and 
he also kept a monthly fast, during the remainder of his life, 
on Tuesday, the day of the week on which the disaster 
occurred. The king’s behaviour on the occasion was consola- 
tory to the involuntary offender. He quaintly observed, that 
‘an angel might have miscarried in that sort;’ and being 


BIRTH-PLACE OF ARCHBISHOP ABBOT, AT GUILDFORD. 
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informed of the penalty his grace had incurred through the 
homicide, he wrote a letter, in which he told him, that ‘he 
would not add affliction to his sorrow, nor take one farthing 
from his chattels or moveables, which were forfeited by law.’ 
The archbishop’s clerical brethren did not manifest the same 
liberality towards him: for some, who were afterwards nomi- 
nated to bishoprics, scrupled to receive consecration from 
him. A commission, consisting of ten persons, was therefore 
appointed to determine, whether he had incurred any irregu- 
larity through the involuntary homicide ; and their seutence 
being favourable, was confirmed by a pardon and. dispensation 
under the great seal; which acts of grace restored him to the 
exercise of his meftropolitical functions. 

**The humble-abode, which his townsmen still show as the 
birth-place of Archbishop Abbot, stands near the east end of 
the bridge, on the north side, and immediately within the 
gateway connected with the brewing establishment of Mr. 
James Crooke. It is nowa mere cottage tenement (with 
modern alterations); but may, possibly, have been of more 
consequence originally.” 


We are happy to see the biographical portion of the 
work so efficiently carried out, as in the Memoir of Abbot; 
for, in the Prospectus, we promised especial attention to 
the lives of eminent Natives of the County.. Among the 
distinguished natives of Guildford of a later period, are the 
Bishops Parker and Abbot, exclusively of the Archbishop, 
to whose memoir we have adverted. Russell, the Royal 
Academician, and the celebrated painter in crayons, was 
another native of this town; he published a tract on his 
art, which is now exceedingly scarce: his crayon-portraits 
are also rare; Mr. Brayley mentions two at Guildford— 
John Palmer in the character of Comus, and Mrs. Wells 
as Anne Page, in the Merry Wives of Windsor; both of 
which have been engraved. A few months since, we re- 
cognised a fine crayon-portrait by the same hand, in the 
parlour of a friend in New Milman Street, the colours 
being remarkably fresh. Mr. Russell, too, painted the 
late Mr. Wilberforce, when very young, as mentioned in 
the Diary of the latter, where the artist is stated to have 
been in principles, “‘ high church, very high indeed.” 

We agree with Mr. Brayley, that the situations of other 
towns in England are as singular as that of Guildford: 
Lewes, for example. It is difficult to avoid commonplace 
in writing of every-day subjects: hence the odd phrase- 
ology of our newspapers. ‘The details of Guildford present 
some instances, as “ the effulgence of gas,” “ the diffusion 
of water,” “the trading aspect,” “ the production of 
bacon, which has suddenly attained «a high reputation,” 
&c. These phrases are, however, in all probability, the 
contributions of some zealous townsman. The mention of 
the Race Course on Merrow Downs, reminds us, that the 
spirited proprietor of this New History has arranged with 
“Craven,” of the Sporting Review, to write for the present 
work an Historical Account of Epsom Races, and a 
General Review of the Field Sports of the County. 

The remainder of the volume is oceupied with a very 
interesting account of Loseley, in which the aid from Mr. 
Kempe’s valuable volume of Loseley Manuscripts is duly 
acknowledged. In this corner of the county, lived Morris 
Birkbeck, before his emigration to the Illinois, in North 
America; and here William Cobbett wrote many of his 
Political Registers. In the church of Stoke, next Guild- 
ford, are buried—Charlotte Smith, the poetess and no- 
velist; Price, the alchemist, who. poisoned himself with 
laurel-water, rather than submit w the scrutiny of the 
Royal Society, whom he had attempted to hoax; and 
Jeremiah Dyson, father and son, Clerks of the House of 
Commons, and reputed for their active benevolence. 

We trust that the reader will give us,credit for anxiety 
to do justice to the execution of this valuable addition to 
our topographical literature; and that our slight objections 





will not be treated as mere cavilling censure. Mr. Bray- 
ley, in his laborious undertaking, has been materially 
assisted by Correspondents resident in the County: of 
this fact the latter portion of his first volume bears very 
minute evidence, for which ample acknowledgment is ten- 
dered. The only desideratum that we, at this moment, 
perceive in the plan of the volume before us, is somewhat 
more of the scenery of the County, and its natural cha- 
tacteristics ; to make room for which, possibly, the records 
of families might be shortened. Nevertheless, we do not 
feel. ourselves in a position to suggest improvements—and 
we desist. The Survey, as a whole, will, doubtless, be 
conscientiously executed ; for there is unvarying care dis- 
played in the historical statements, and its. topographical 

escriptions ; and the anecdotes are pertinent, and plea- 
santly narrated. 

The work is, in “ getting up,” an unexceptionable spe- 
cimen of provincial printing; or. rather, it equals in 
execution the majority¢of books printed in the metropolis. 
The Illustrations, superintended by Mr. Allom, are mostly 
picturesque in subject: of them. we can only. specify the 
steel plates of the Hospital and High Street, Guildford ; 
Ewhurst Rectory; St. John’s Chapel, Guildford, well 
drawn; St. Nicholas’ Church, Compton, cleverly drawn 
and engraved; Waverley Abbey; Kingswood Warren, 
better drawn than engraved; Reigate Church, a very in- 
teresting monumental interior; and Windlesham Church. 
Fourteen plates have been presented for this volume, by 
wealthy gentry of the County, mostly representing their 
seats in it. ‘To us, the most attractive is that of Wotton 
House; though not of John Evelyn’s “own dear Wot- 
ton.” 

The Second Volume of the new History is more than 
half completed; and from it we extract the following 
engraving of the Ockham Schools, established by the 
patriotic Earl of Lovelace, about six years ago, on the 
plan of Fellenberg, at Hofwyll, in Switzerland. They 
were intended for the instruction of the poorer classes of 
the neighbourhood, and are now attended by about 60 
boys; from 40 to 50 girls; and from 30 to 40 younger 
children, the latter being called the Infant School. The 
buildings are in the Swiss style, and include school- 
rooms, and dwelling houses for the teachers, with gardens, 
and meadow-land for a cow; with accommodation for 20 
boarders in the master’s residence. The system of instruc- 
tion in the boys’ school is a combination of the Scottish 
training with that followed at the Battersea Normal School, 
“it being the object of the patron, to enable those whose 
parents cannot allow them to continue long at school, an 
opportunity to acquire a plain, yet sound elementary and 
religious education ; whilst those who can remain a long 
time, in a first class, may acquire a knowledge of the 
rudimentary principles of grammar, English composition, 
simple mathematics, linear drawing, history, geography, 
and the theory and practice of music; together with some 
instruction in natural philosophy, in a short course with 
the boarders. There is, likewise, a class on Wednesday 
evenings, for all, for improvement in reading, writing, 
ciphering, and musie; and on Sunday evenings, a class 
(which is well attended by young and old) is kept up, for 
examination on tle truths of Scripture.” There are, like- 
wise, a gymnasium, a privting-press, and small work- 
shops, furnished with carpenters’, turners’, basket-makers’, 
and other tools ; besides flower and a nursery-ground, 
for practice in gardening; a garden for each boy; 
ee of an acre being: let, at a snatorate rent, ~ 
the above purpose, each little gardener keeping account o 
expenses aa produets. The establishment of these schools 
is am act of pure patriotism, in every respect worthy of a 
descendant of the illustrious Locke, the ancestor of the 
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Earl of Lovelace. Here our notice of Woking Hundred | som Races, on the Derby Day, by the same artists, is 
must terminate. another plate of first-rate merit. 
_ The account of the Hundred of Godley, or Chertsey, | In ier leave of this work, we cordially wish success 
sa Teen Cetlen Me Meni ot Cedi aller, sok Seacciead aging tp aan. ane engineer 
q i y y, and taste already displaye em, are ample guaran 
with illustrations, are full and satisfactory ; and the account for the ceanpielon of the ae History of Some in a 
of Mr. Chamberlain Clarke’s preservation of Cowley’s manner at once advantageous to the public, and, we trust, 
house is nut forgotten. Mr. Clark, by the way, deserves all remunerative to the estimable proprietor. 
honourable mention: he was a man of gentle nature and 
a truly benevolent heart; and he was one of the few con- | 
temporaries of Dr. Johnson, who lived to our own imme- 
diate times, Mr. Clark having died in 1831, in the ninety- JACOBS. 
second year of his age. We have a most pleasurable recol- Tus work seems especially designed for those whose 
pth Mipat Gee SuaghnMand Waites St ae GUNG | Canna een aren ede sas 
: me such, w 
of Cowley’s house, for the Monthly Magazine, he inquired an 2 hein hand like this, thew od heving wled'te “aa 
ere hear get — ad Wad re field eae tu master the difficulties which beset the tyro on his first 
3 Ss, e Fromenade round orking | entrance upon the grammar of the Roman tongue, will 
perrahar : rs ped oped phe cor a ay Bod | find in these two volumes all the assistance they require. 
sa pli raises, Fey “oe There have been so many works of late professedly fitted 
8 us part, as it was unsought for on our | to facilitate the acquisition of languages, ancient’ and 
“ this neighbourhood, the amiable Thomas Day wrot | wie aa Geanaetn ace aes ode 
Sas Bitte end Todas ae a Gl Hil, liv 4 | reader more effectually by giving a short analysis of the 
the frei sic Pd aaa peta died a a Gers ‘dees “his necro _ >in og  bomgare | ean nag 
i ct ~ , as the author informs us, the 
venerable relict. The account of ‘Cooper’s Hill, and Sir | Fes Pires Fhe nn of it are materially different from 
John Denham, is copiously anecdotical; as is also the | those of all its classical predecessors. The present work 
settlement of the identity of the place of signing Magna | principally consists of three divisions, the Rudiments, 
Charta, indisputably to have been in “ the meadow called | man Me Principles of Latin Composition. 
Runnimede,” (in Prato quod rocatur Runnimed’,) and not | ee In the Rudiments,” says Mr. Jacobs, “ many important 
on “ Magna Charta Island, in the Thames.” We perceive | changes from general usage will be perceived ; the principal, 
that Mr. Brayley inclines to the popular and poetical view | however, of which are the simple division of words into three 
of the Great Charter, as an invaluable blessing to the | parts of speech ; the true definitions of the cases of nouns and 
people; a position becoming more questionable, almost | moods of verbs, which thereby fully explain their nature and 





THE SELF-INSTRUCTING LATIN CLASSIC.* By W. 








year by 


ear. 
The too in this volume, in point of execution, are in 


advance of those contained in its predecessor. Among the | 


finest are, Virginia Water, Claylands, and Windsor Castle, 
(from Bishopsgate) all cleverly drawn by Allom; Clay- 
lands, very nicely engraved: View from Cooper’s Hill, a 
* goodly prospect ;” Claremont, another fine plate, drawn 
by Allom, and engraved by Prior, and presented to the 
publisher by his Majesty the King of the Belgians. Ep- 





use ; the arrangement of the cases in the declension of nouns, 
so that those which are often alike fall immediately after each 
| other, viz. the nominative and accusative, as also the dative and 





| ablative ; the division of the tenses into perfect and imperfect ; 





|  Whereby a perfect knowledge of the Latin language may 
| be readily acquired, without burdening the memory with the 
| multifarious rules of syntactical grammar, the searching a 
| dictionary for the interpretation of words, or even requiring 
| ( Title-page.) 


the assistance of a classical tutor. 
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the arrangement of the conjugations, so that, at a glance, the 
complete verb is perceived through all its various termina- 
tions; and lastly, such explanation, throughout, as renders 
rules of concord and government quite unnecessary. 

“ The Delectus contains selections from such authors as are 
generally considered to be models of a sound classic style, 
with such literal interpretations and notes as will both 
elucidate and explain the extracts, in the very composition of 
their respective authors. After the student can read and 
understand the extracts without the aid of the English inter- 
pretations and notes, he is then prepared to enter upon the 
third division, viz. the Principles of Latin Composition ; and 
here he will readily. perceive and acquire the whole scheme of 
the grammatical analysis, and the formation of Latin compo- 
sition, bot verse and prose. This part of the subject is 
generally treated of by grammarians under the title of 
Syntax, and often commenced by pupils. before they can even 
read so as to, understand a single line of Latin. 

* In conclusion, a. few words, are, perhaps, necessary to 
the self-instructing student, for whom this work is princi- 
pally designed. In the first place, a perfect knowledge of 
English composition is essentially requisite, before com- 
mencing the study of any other language. Secondly, it is 
not necessary to acquire the Rudiments before the Delectus is 
commenced, as they may beth be best acquired together ; 
indeed the Delectus. will furnish praxis for the declensions 
and conjugations. Lastly, the Delectus will also afford three 
descriptions of exercises. 1. Rendering the English inter- 
pretation into a more free and, what is termed, elegant style 
of English composition, or eveninto English verse. 2. Copy- 
ing the Latin extract, and then reading the English interpre- 
tion from the manuscript. 3. Copying the English interpre- 
tation, and writing from thence and memory the Latin 
original. By attention to these remarks, and energetic 
perseverance in the subject, the author trusts that the exer- 
tions of the student will be completely crowned with success.” 

Under the first division of “ Rudiments,” the author 
treats of letters and pronunciation, of the parts of speech, 
of gender, person, number, and case, of the declensions of 
nouns of numbers, persons, tenses, moods, and voices of 
verbs, and of the conjugations of verbs. The parts of 
speech he divides into three, namely, nouns, verbs, and 
particles; under the first of which he ranks the substan- 
tive, the adjective, and the participle. Under particles he 
ranges all tnvariable words, such as adverbs, prepositions, 
conjunctions, and interjections. The pronouns are con- 
sidered as substantives and adjectives. By this arrange- 
ment we are not sure that Mr. Jacobs, in endeavouring to 
simplify, does not render the subject more intricate to the 
beginner, especially if the latter has been at all accustomed 
previously to English Grammar. In the explanation of 
the various cases, on the contrary, we think he is parti- 
cularly happy. Nor can the giving plenty of examples for 
the several declensions, as he has done, be too much com- 
mended. Thisis a point in which most of the existing school 
Latin grammars are deficient. Mr. Jacobs may be philo- 
sophically correct in arranging all the tenses of the verb 
under the classes of perfect and imperfect, but to us it 
appears a more abstruse mode than the more usual one: 
at all events, we think he ought to construe what is gene- 
rally called the preterimperfect, by the substantive verb 
and the participle, in order to give it more the significa- 
tion of being imperfect. Thus, instead of rendering 
amabam I loved, it would have been more accurate as well 
as more intelligible to the learner, to have rendered it 
I was loving, &c. The old remark of the poet, “ brevis 

esse laboro, obscurus fio,” may sometimes be justly appli- 
cable to those who are desirous of a different result; and 
we are not certain that the author of this work does not, 
after all, lay himself open to it; though in many, perhaps 
most instances, his book will doubtless succeed in making 
the rudiments of the Latin language more accessible to the 





We now proceed to the second part, the Delectus, where 
we find fables from Phedrus, the Andrian of Terence, 
extracts from Sallust, Cesar, andi Cicero. We will give 
an example of Mr. Jagobs’s plan of interpretation, being 
the first few lines of ‘the first fable of Phedrus. First, 
we will state the Latin, then Mr. J.’s methdd of inter- 
preting, and next the common mode of construing in 
classical schools : 


LUPUS ET AGNUS, . 
“ Ad rivum eundem lupus et aguus venerant 
Siti compulsi: superior stabat lupus 
Longéque inferior agnus. Tune fauce improba 
Latro incitatus jurgii causam: intulit. 
* Cur,’ inquit, ‘ turbulentam fecisti mihi 
Aquam bibenti’?” 
Mr. J.’s method of Interpreting. 
THE-WOLF AND THE-LAMB. 

“ To a-river—the-same-one—a-wolf and a-lamb had-come, 
by-thirst compelled: higher stood the-wolf, at-a-distance- 
also. lower the-lamb.—Then by-a-jaw, wicked, the-robber 
incited, a-quarrel’s cause broughtin. ‘ Why,’ said-he, muddy 
made-hast-thou for-me the-water whilst-drinking’ ?)’ 

COMMON METPOD OF CONSTRUING, 

Lupus, a wolf, et, and, agnus, a lamb, compulsi, driven, 
siti, by thirst, venerant, had come, ad, to, eundem rivum, the 
same river: Lupus, the wolf, stabat, was standing, superior, 
higher up, que; and, agnus, the lamb, longé inferior, much 
lower down. Tune, then, latro, the robber, incitatus, incited, 
improbd fauce, by his eager chops, intulit, introduced, causam, 
a cause, jurgii, of quarrel. “ Cur, Why,” inquit, says he, 
“ fecisti, hast thou made, aguam, the water, turbulentam, 
muddy, mihi bibenti, to me drinking, i. e. while I drink,” &c. 


It ought to be observed here, that in the common 
method, the teacher is at hand to poiut out the words, 
that, taken successively, make out the best sense in 
English, whereas Mr. Jacob’s plan is to give such literal 
interpretations as will explain the text in the very compo- 
sition of the respective authors. Whether Mr. J. has suc- 
ceeded in his attempt of thus explaining a Latin author, 
the reader will have, perhaps, a fairer opportunity of 
judging after he has seen one or two more examples. We 
proceed, therefore, to those extracts of which the English 
interpretation is rather more free, yet not so much so as to 
lose entirely the Latin construction. It ought also to be 
borne in mind, that it has not been generally our author’s 
object to give elegant or critical translations of the pas- 
sages, but merely the sense from the Latin. We take a 
paragraph from the first book of Cicero “ De Officiis,” 
(concerning duties) giving first the Latin, next the version 
of Mr, Jacobs, and lastly our own, keeping as near to his 
words as intelligibility will allow : 


EX LIBRO PRIMO DE OFFICIIS. 

“ Quamobrem magnopere te hortor, mi Cicero, ut non’ 
solum orationes meas, sed hos etiam de philosophia libros, 
qui jam illas fere wquarunt, studiose legas. Vis enim 
dicendi major est in illis: sed hoe quoque colendum est #qua- 
bile et temperatum orationis genus.. Et id quidem nemini 
video Grecorum contigisse, ut idem utroque in genere 
laboraret, sequereturque et illud forense dicendi et hoc 
quietum disputandi genus: nisi forte Demetrius Phalereus in 
hoc numero haberi potest, disputator subtilis, orator parum 
vehemens dulcis tamen; ut Theophrasti discipulum possis* 
agnoscere. Nos autem quantum in utroque profecerimus, 
aliorum sit judicium : utrumque certe secuti sumus. Equidem 
et Platonem existimo, si genus forense dicendi tractare 
voluisset, gravissime et copiosissime potuisse dicere: et 
Demosthenem, si illa que a Platone didicerat, tenuisset et 
pronuntiare voluisset, ornate splendideque facere potuisse. 
Eodemque modo de Aristotele et Isocrate judico.: quorum 





self-teaching student than the generality of “ introductions.” 


uterque suo studio delectatus, contemsit alterum.” 
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FROM THE FIRST BOOK CONCERNING DUTIES. 
(Mr. J.’s version.) 

Wherefore, exceedingly thee I exhort, my Cicero, that 
not only my orations, but those books even concerning phi- 
losophy, which even them (the orations) generally have 
equalled, studiously thou shouldst read. The force, indeed, 
of speaking greater is in those bocks: but, this, likewise to be 
studied, is an equal and moderate kind of speech. And that 
indeed, to no one do I see of the Greeks to have happened ; 
that the same in either kind have laboured, and followed 
both that kind of forensic speaking, and this quiet kind of 
debating; unless, perhaps, Demetrius Phalereus in this num- 
ber can be accounted ; a subtle debater, an orator not very 
vehement, pleasing nevertheless ; as a disciple of Theophras- 
tus thou couldst recognise. We, likewise, as in both have 
profited ; of others then should be the judgment: both cer- 
tainly we have followed. Indeed, also, that Plato, I con- 
sider, (if the kind of forensic speaking to treat of he had 
desired ) very seriously and very fully could have spoken: and 
that Demosthenes (if those subjects, which from Plato he 
had learned, had he retained, and to rehearse had desired) 
eloquently and clearly have done i¢. And in the same man- 
ner concerning Aristotle and Isocrates, I judge; of whom 
each by his own study delighted, despised the other.” 

The same may be rendered more intelligibly thus, 
whereby the difference between the Latin and English 
construction is the better perceived : 

‘* Wherefore, I exceedingly exhort thee, my (son) Cicero, 
that not only shouldst thou studiously read my orations, but 
also those books concerning philosophy, which are nearly, if 
not quite, equal to them (the orations). The force of speak- 
ing, indeed, is greater in those speeches of mine; but this 
equable and moderate kind of style (i.e. the philosophical) is 
likewise to be cultivated. And indeed to no one of the 
Greeks do I perceive that this has happened, namely, that 
he laboured at the same time in both kinds, and pursued both 
that kind cf forensic speaking, and this quiet one of debating ; 
unless perhaps Demetrius Phalereus can be reckoned in this 
number, a subtle debater, a not very vehement though 
charming orator, insomuch that you might recognise in him a 
disciple of Theophrastus. How far we ourselves (i.e. I 
myself Cicero) have succeeded in both kinds, others must 
judge: we have certainly pursued both. [Of this clause we 
doubt if the sense can be discovered from Mr. J.’s con- 
struction.] I think indeed that Plato could have spoken 
very weightily and copiously, had he been willing to treat of 
the forensic kind of speaking ; and Demosthenes also could 
have done i¢ elegantly and clearly, if what he had learned 
from Plato he had retained, and been desirous of rehearsing. 
And inthe same manner do I judge of Aristotle and Isocrates ; 
each of whom, delighted with his own study, despised the 
other.” 

We now come to the third division, The Principles of 
Latin Composition, which treats of Sentences and their 
Component Parts, of Agreement and Arrangement, of the 
Noun, Verb, and Particles, and of Idioms and Ellipses. 
This brings us to the second volume, where we find a very 
useful introduction to Latin Prosody, Extracts from the 
Poets, Virgil, Ovid, Horace, &c. with their interpreta- 
tions; and the work concludes with a no less useful 
appendix, consisting of the principal Latin terminations, a 
Monosyllabie Vocabulary, &c. &c. 

We think the author would have made the sense of his 
extracts better understood, if he had attended more to 
correct printing. He makes use of hardly any stops, but 
the colon and the period. By this omission, he seems to 
have been led into error, and some kind of confusion, 
‘even in the opening of the EHneid of Virgil. In the 
first line, there should be a comma after cano, and hence 
a more correct version might have been given. Mr. J. 
construes this opening passage thus: “ Arms and the man, 
I sing, of Troy ; who first from iés coasts to Italy, by fate 
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evidently erroneous, for Troje is governed by ovis, and 
hence the true construction is different either wit: or 
without the comma after cano : we give the Latin just as 
he gives it: 
“ Arma viramque cano Troje qui primus ab oris 
Italiam fato profugus Lavinia venit 
Littora :” &c. 

Which ought to be thus rendered : “ Arms and the man 
I sing, who first from the coasts of Troy, driven by fate, 
came into Italy to the Lavinian shores,” &c. In the 
second paragraph also, beginning with musa mihi causas, 
there is great complexity and confusiun in Mr. J.’s literal 
interpretation. But, want of space‘urges us to proceed : 
and we hasten to give an instance or two of the author’s 
own poetical versions of certain passages, by way of 
example, as it were, ‘ to the poetic spirit of the student :” 
“ As an exercise in versification,” says he, “ the materials, 
furnished by the classic authors, open a wide field to draw 
out the poetic spirit of the student ; which, by rendering into 
verse, will both improve and teach him endless varieties of 
composition even in his own language. For this purpose he 
will find himself compelled to deviate often from the con- 
struction of his author, leaving out some ideas inapplicable to 
his own, and adding others to complete the verse, or afford 
the rhyme. A comparison; however, of a standard poetical 
translation, with the original author, will unfold innumerable 
variations that are made from the text; but, for the student’s 
own improvement, nothing can be better than the actual 
composition in a metre chosen or assigned to him; and if he 
finds any insurmountable difficulty in this, how is it to be 
expected that he should compose Latin verses, when even @ 
Latin poet (though a sorry one) could not complete those 
verses which were half made (viz. Sic vos non vobis, &c). 

“ Thus he might attempt the first Zneid in the subjoined 

metre :—Arma virumque cano, &c. 
* I sing of arms and that brave man, 
Who (!) driven much by fates, 
That (!) reach’d the shores of Italy 
Forsaking Trojan gates :’ &e. 
“ Or the first Bucolic after this manner :— 
‘ Tityre tu patulze recubans sub tegmine fagi 
Silvestrem tenui Musam meditaris avena: 
Thou, O Tityrus, reclining 
Under shade of spreading beech, 
Exercisest rustic music, 
On a small pipe near the beach.’”’ (!!) 

We should have been glad to have made still further 
known the remarkable poetical abilities of the author, by 
inserting the whole of his translation of the “ Pollio” of 
Virgil, inasmuch as, in his own words, “ it will furnish a 
complete example of this description of exercise to the 
student; and, at the same time, be perused, no doubt, 
with some interest, as it is QUITE in accordance with the joy 
now manifested on account of the Roya OFFSPRING 
lately born to these realms.” As it is, we are obliged to 
abridge ourselves of that pleasure, by introducing only the 
first four stanzas, and the two last : 

TO POLLIO. 
“ Ye muses of Sicily, come let us sing 
Of subjects more lofty than trees ; 
For, joys, not to all, do the low myrtles bring ; 
And if with our voices we’ve made the woods ring, 
We sung them the consul to please. 
Bat, now, the last age of the verses we read, 
Of Cumeean Sibyls of old, 
Great series of years from the new to proceed, 
And the reign of the Goddess of Justice succeed, 
Saturnian reigns of pure gold. 
A new race of mortals is sent from on high ; 
And, thou, O Diana, most dear, 
Encourage the boy who’s about to come nigh, 
By whom the fierce ages will very soon die, 





driven, and to the Lavinian shores came,” &c. This is 


And a gold race on earth will appear ; 
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Apollo now reigncth. Put what is more, still, 
This glory with you he shall see ; 

You, Pollio, the place of the consul shall fill, 

And great months hereafter shall follow the ill, 
And you a great leader shall be,” &c. 

To these succeed fifteen similar stanzas, when we come 
to the two concluding ones, which run thus: 

If Pan should be likewise contending with me, 
Arcadia judge at the while, 
Pan also would call himself conquer’d with glee— 
O little fair infant, begin, then, to see 
Thy mother, and know her sweet smile: 
For, tedious qualms thy dear mother has borne, 
Near ten months of anguish has led ; 
Begin, then, sweet babe ;—for whom parents have shown 
Not a smile, nor a god has bedeck’d at his throne, 
Nor a goddess has grac'd with her bed.” 

The concluding lines show with what admirable tact our 
author has been enabled to abide faithful to his principles 
of translation!! ‘ The student,” says he, “ will no doubt 
compare the preceding versification (i.e. the Pollio) with 
the Latin itself, given in page 66 of this volume, and its 
accompanying translation; whereby he will readily dis- 
cern the variations formed for the sake of metre and 
thyme; and will at once be convinced of the impossibility of 
rendering Latin into English verse with strict exactness.” 
We must now bid adieu to this remarkably clever produc- 
tion, wishing it all the success it justly deserves, 





THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. PART I. 


Looxine at the flood of embellished periodicals of 
twenty years since, we said, “the force of numbers can no 
further go;” but steam having been called in to the aid of 
the printing-press, every collateral art has received a pro- 
portionate impetus. Heuce, the idea of a newspaper, in 
which the events of the day should be illustrated, i. e. 
embellished with engravings of scenes and incidents, and 
portraits of the principal agents in them, a day or two 
after their occurrence. In some recent remarks on this 
widely-diffused taste fur illustration, we spoke of its abuse 
in terms of condemnation; but we see no reason why it 
may not be directed to useful as well us entertaining ends, 
for nothing better educates the eye than a picture. The 
proprietors of the Illustrated London News have set about 
their tasteful work in the latter spirit, and their first Part 
(5 Nos.) is crowded with engravings. The work, in its 
progress, has, we understand, received considerable acces- 
sion of talent, literary as well as artistical, so that a long 
career of success may be anticipated for this novel and 
attractive enterprise, which Daguerreotypes each day in its 
columns. 





A WEEK IN LONDON. 


Tus is a sixpenny picture of London, which contains 
the requisite information for viewing the metropolis, with 
all its national establishments, public buildings, exbibi- 
tions, &c. in seven days; with a history and description of 
the great city. As all this is comprised in 64 pages, the 
instructions are necessarily brief; but they will go as far 
as the over-crammed ‘ Pictures of London ;” and as far 
as we have examined this cheaper guide, it is correct and 
satisfactory. 





Warieties, 





Whale Lines are the most important articles in the fittings 
of a South Sea whaler. A whole schoul of whales, worth from 
£2,000 to £3,000, may be lost by the parting of a “whale 
line.” 





Napoleon's Sensitiveness to Public Opinion —“ What will 
they say at Paris?’ was an incentive to some of his meanest 
as well as some of the finest of his actions. It produced 
great victories, and led him even to intercept notes of invita. 
tion to dinner, which at one time nearly occupied a bureau 
for itself. The extreme ramifications of his police are not to 
be considered so much as the precautionary support of his 
government, as the means of satisfying his appetite for know- 
ing all that was said about him. It was the motive of his 
walks about Paris with Bourrienne, in a sort of undress, when 
he would enter shops, and, while his companion cheapened 
goods, he himself would inquire what the good people thought 
of the farceur. He was never so supremely happy as when 
he was once driven out of a shop by an old woman, and he 
and his Secretary obliged to take to their heels, because the 
First Consul had spoken ill of himself.—Foreign Quarterly 
Review. 

Light.—It is become matter almost of certainty, that the 
sensation of Light is produced in a suitable nervous tissue in 
the eye, by a trembling motion in another fluid than air, 
which fluid pervades all space, and in rarity or subtlety of 
nature surpasses air vastly more than air does water or solids : 
and while, in sound, different tones or notes depend on the 
number of vibrations in a given time, so in light do different 
colours depend on the extent of the single vibrations. Can 
human imagination picture to itself a simplicity more magui- 
ficent and fruitful of marvellous beauty and utility than this? 
But farther—as air answers in the universe so many import- 
ant purposes besides that of conveying sounds,—although this 
alone comprehends language, which almost means reason and 
civilization,—so also does the material of light minister in 
numerous ways, in the phenomena of heat, electricity, and 
magnetism.— Dr. Arnott's Elements of Physics. 

Jefferson's Opinion of the French People-—A more bene- 
volent people I have never known, nor greater warmth and 
devotedness in their select friendships. Their kindness and 
accommodation to strangers is unparalleled, and the hos- 
pitality of Paris is beyond anything I had conceived to be 
practicable in a large city. Their eminence, too; in science, 
the communicative dispositions of their scientific men, the 
politeness of the general manners, the ease and vivacity of 
their conversation, give a charm to their society to be found 
nowhere else. In a comparison of this with other countries, 
we have the proof of primacy which was given to Themistocles 
after the battle of Salamis. Every General voted to himself 
the first reward of valour, and the second to Themistocles. 
So, ask the travelled inhabitant of any nation, “ In what 
country on earth would you rather tive?”—“ Certainly in my 
own, where are ull my friends, my relations, and the earliest 
and sweetest affections and recollections of my life.”—‘* Which 
would be your second choice?” — “ France.”—Jefferson’s 
Memoirs and Correspondence. 

“ Great Tom” (Bell) of Lincoln.—The First was cast in 
1610, and was, probably, preceded by one or more Great 
Toms, to the time of Geoffrey Plantagenet. Great Tom the 
Second was cast by Mr. Mears, of Whitechapel, in 1834, and 
was hung in the cathedral tower in 1835. Its weight is 
5 tons 8 ewt.; being one ton heavier than its immediate pre- 
decessor, and 6 ewt. heavier than the great bell of St. Paul’s 
cathedral. The diameter of the bell, at the extreme rim, is 
6 feet 10} inches—being one inch wider than St. Paul’s. Its 
tone is one note lower than that of the old bell, and is consi- 
dered tu be about the same as that of St. Paul’s, but sweeter 
and softer.—Dr. Dibdin’s Northern Tour. 

Jeremy Bentham’s Advice to O’Connell.—* Put off, if it be 
possible, your intolerance. Endure the conception, and even 
the utterance, of other men’s opinions, how opposite soever 
to your own. At any rate, when you assume the mantle of 
the legislator, put off the gown that has but one side to it,— 
that of the advocate.” 

London: Published for the Proprietors, by W. BRITTAIN, 

Paternoster Row. Edinburgh: JoHN Menzixs. Glas- 
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